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Democrats and Haskin and Reynolds of New York. Buchanan signed
it, by no means forgetting he was a Pennsylvanian and relieved by a
rider authorizing a Treasury loan. This is as far as the Republicans got.
A quarrel over routes defeated the Pacific railroad bill; it expired, how-
ever, calm in the assurance of a speedy resurrection.
While the wheels of this legislative mill were grinding, three issues,
which had done so much to disturb the ruling Democrats during the
fifties, were removed finally from the forum. The coup de grace was
given to the California steamship mail subsidy. The Republicans and
Latham, despite Gwin's resistance, cut the Gordian knot. There was
hereafter to be one central overland mail route carried by stagecoach
until the railroad should be built. Butterfield could have the contract
if he would meet the new specifications; otherwise a new contract would
be let Vanderbilt was paid off for his services for the fiscal year, but
after July 1, 1861, steamship mail subsidy to California was done.
With even less discussion two other questions, long sources of in-
trigue and corruption, were disposed of. A revision of the patent laws
provided that patents should be granted for seventeen years and not
renewed. No more, presumably, would lobbyists fatten and spread
corruption and confusion in the cause of patent renewals. Also Con-
gress appropriated $135,000 to buy Cornelius Wendell's printing plant
Hereafter it was to be operated by the superintendent of printing as the
Government Printing Office. The doubtful profits of t^iis perennial
jobbery were no longer to fill the party chests.
While the Democrats had been resisting the enactment of the Chi-
cago platform and half-heartedly cooperating in reform, they had been
laboring to prevent the passage of measures which would strengthen
the military force available to the incoming Republicans. Reconstruc-
tion and compromise would be easier to secure if there were no force
bills in the way. The more radical of the Republicans had been intent
on securing new sources of power, even if it meant more strength for
Buchanan in his last days. Bingham of Ohio had introduced Jackson's
force bill of 1833 into the House.
When Buchanan reported to Congress on January 8 he asked that
body to strengthen his hands. A special committee of the House then
began to consider the situation. Its five members were Dawes and